Sewing with Flour Bags 


A Handbook of Suggestions and Instructions 
prepared by 
The Household Science Institute 


N& all empty flour bags end their lives as humble dish towels. Many 
of them find their way to the sewing room to hobnob democratically 
with silks and satins and laces. From there they emerge in a variety of 
forms so practical in use and attractive in appearance that their lowly 
origins would never be suspected. 


This book is a catalog of articles for household and personal use that 
can be made out of cotton flour and feed bags. These articles have all been 
actually made, and directions for making them have been carefully worked 
out. Where patterns and embroidery designs for articles shown here are 
necessary, they may be purchased for the small cost of 15c each. An order 
blank appears on page 28. Where the articles are so simple that no pattern 


is required, dimensions and full directions for making are given. 


The 98-pound flour bag will be found 
the most satisfactory for making garments 
and household articles. Use the bags in 
which you get flour for home use, or bags 
may be had for a few cents apiece from 
almost any baker. The smaller sacks in 
which foodstuffs are purchased are also 
of fine material and can be used for mak- 
ing the smaller arti- 
cles described in this 
book. See back cover 
for additional sug- 
gestions. 


To rip bag 

All flour bags are 
sewn with chain 
stitching. This stitch- 
ing usually starts in 
the lower corner near 
the fold. By cutting 
the chain close to the 
bag and taking hold 
of the ends of the up- 
per and lower threads 


Schedule of sizes of flour 
and feed bags 


Below is shown the approximate 
size of material in various bags: 


Flour Bags 


at this point and pulling both, the stitch- 
ing is ripped in a few seconds. If any 
difficulty is experienced, the bag has per- 
haps been stitched from the other end. 


To remove stamping 

The ease with which stamping may be 
removed from flour bags depends on the 
kind of ink that has 
been used. Under 
ordinary circum- 
stances, it is sufficient 
to cover the inked 
places with lard or 
soak them in kero- 
sene overnight. Then 
wash out in luke- 
warm water. 

If only a faint, 
barely discernible 
marking may still be 
seen, it is safe to as- 
sume a few washings 
will remove the re- 
maining traces. 


en tn ec 


An ideal material 

You now have ready for use a strong, 
sturdy piece of material, ranging in size 
from about 18 inches square to 36x42 
inches, with two parallel selvage edges. It 
is firm, closely woven, and pre-shrunk. 
Muslin of equal quality, bought in a store, 
would cost considerably more. It will stand 
repeated tubbings and boilings and, since 
it cannot fade, is exceptionally satisfac- 
tory for aprons and children’s frocks, two 
articles of apparel which make frequent 
trips to the washtub. 


How to make these articles 


The color of the larger flour bag material 
is a light cream, but smaller sizes are usu- 
ally white. The cream material will con- 
trast very well with such materials as 
gingham, linens, and chambray in solid 
colors, checks or figured patterns. In 
making aprons, children’s dresses and 
pajamas, the collars, cuffs and belts are 
usually of the contrasting material. So 
little is required that one can buy short 
remnant lengths very cheaply or use up 
pieces left over from making housedresses 
and the like. Curtains, luncheon sets and 
bedspreads made from flour bags often 
have borders of checked gingham. 

Bias tape binding is the simplest way 
of finishing off the edges of many of the 
articles shown here. It can be had in a 
variety of weights, widths, materials, solid 
colors and checks or stripes. 


Simplicity the keynote to 
trimming 

Elaborate trimming would be out of place 
on these things. A little simple, and 
quickly worked embroidery is just as effec- 
tive and far more in keeping. Outline 
stitch, lazy daisy and cross-stitch are 
among the best. Buttonholing is an alter- 
native to binding the edges with the bias 
tape. 

On the whole, embroidery in striking 
colors—red, green and royal blue—will 
work up much more effectively than the 
pastel shades. Another very satisfactory 
means of decoration is to cut out motifs 
from cretonnes and appliqué them on, 
as in the case of the girl’s pajamas, the 
kitchen curtains and the vanity table drape. 
A quarter of a yard of some juvenile pat- 
tern will trim several rompers, bibs and 


aprons. 
Dyeing 

The woman who is handy with dyes will 
find this material takes the dye admirably. 
The colors are deep, solid and lasting. 
Some very clever tie-dyeing has also been 
done. In dyeing cotton, however, it should 
be borne in mind that the dyes must be 
stronger and be applied longer than with 
thin silks. 

Simple Stitches 

The novice in sewing will find helpful, 
illustrated instructions in the various sew- 
ing and embroidery stitches on pages 29 
to 31 of this book. 


How to Order 


When ordering patterns be careful to write your NAME 


and 


ADDRESS plainly, also the name of TOWN, COUNTY and STATE. 
Give PATTERN NUMBER AND SIZE WANTED and enclose the 
price of the patterns either in money or postage stamps. All numbers 


above 5823 have a diagram. 


When ordering patterns, send the order blank on page 28 or write to 
Pattern Department, The Household Science Institute 11 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. For further information on the uses of flour bags or when 
writing on other matters, address The Household Science —— Suite 
1614, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fit for a President! 


Flour bags have even invaded 
the White House. Not in the 
form of humble dusters or dish 
towels, but as a gift to the Presi- 
dent himself in the form of a 
smartly tailored pair of pajamas. 
The ladies of the Millard Avenue, 
Chicago, Presbyterian Church, 
were anxious to do something to 
show their approval and appre- 
ciation of President Coolidge’s 
program of thrift and economy. 
Some one suggested making the 
pajamas as a gift both practical 
and sure to meet with presi- 
dential approval. 


Accordingly the flour bags and the pattern were 
purchased and the pajamas made by expert hands. 
It took five bags to make the suit of nightwear, 
at a cost of about fifty cents. The cutting was 
planned so carefully that no piecing was necessary. 
The only decorative note was the silk frogs and 
pearl buttons down the front of the coat. These 
were of light lavender, harmonizing well with the 
creamy color of the material. 


A warm letter of appreciation from the White 
House was sent to the ladies, voicing Mr. Coolidge’s 
acceptance and appreciation of the unique gift. 


The excellent wearing quality of the flour bag 
material fully justifies the work of making pajamas 
and other garments out of them. Simple and 
rather tailored styles work out most effectively. A 
pattern similar to those from which Mr. Coolidge’s 
Pajamas were made is shown here. Patterns for 
children’s, misses’ and ladies’ nightwear are shown 
on page 13. 


SC_—_———S—S—S—S——————— 


5539. Men's Pajamas. Cut in $ sizes: 32, 36, 40, 44 and 
48 inches breast measure. Size 36 requires five flour bags. 
May be made with or without standing collar. Price, 15¢. 
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When summer comes 


A flour bag’s within the reach A pretty beach parasol is made by 
Of every peach along the beach; . n 
In this she'll loaf beneath the sun covering an old frame with a cover 


And get her baking quickly done! 
—Hit-or-Miss, Chicago Daily News. 

Flour bag material is particularly well adapted 
for beach coats, as it is soft, closely woven and, 
unlike some of the wearers, not a bit afraid of are hemmed or fringed. 
getting wet! = 

The foundation pattern is a coolie coat. Three eaaee sal, medium, iige aod exe lr 4 
bags are required, without piecing. One sug- Fer negligee, use longer length. Price, 1c. 
gestion is to tie-dye the coat in brilliant colors 
and novel designs after it is made up. (See 
note on dyeing, page 3.) 

Another style combines the flour bag material 
with striped linen or cotton goods for a tuxedo 
collar and patch pockets. A bandana ’kerchief 
made of the contrasting material is an attractive 
accessory. 

Still another model might have some striking 
cretonne motif appliqued on the back, or amus- 
ing juvenile figures on the front and sleeves. 
Brilliant bias binding stitched flat makes an 
admirable finish. 


dyed or decorated to match the 
owner's beach coat. This cover is 
cut from a single flour bag and has 
no troublesome seams. The edges 


For workings hours 


tte 


Utility is the first duty of an apron, unless 
you are talking about those little beruffled 
affairs of voile or dimity that are some- 
times worn for serving tea or when doing 
dainty sewing. But for honest-to-goodness 
housework in and out of the kitchen, 
something sturdier is needed, something 
that can stand being washed or even 
boiled every week. 


Unless you require them unusually vol- 
uminous or sleeved, you can cut almost 
any simple apron pattern from a single 
flour bag. 

The edges may be hemmed, buttonholed 
or bound with some bright colored bias 
tape. Patch pockets are bound in the 
same way. String ties are not used much 
on aprons as they take too much material 
and mean extra ironing. Slip-over straps 
or a straight band across the back, with 
snap fasteners, are more satisfactory. 

For use in the domestic science cooking 
room, but equally practical for the home 
kitchen, is the domestic science apron 


and head band shown here, requiring two 
flour bags for making. 


Another type of apron that can, with a 
little more labor, be made from flour bags, 
is the smock. These are particularly 
useful for general wear about the house 
or garden in the mornings as they take 
the place of a dress. They give a delight- 
fully youthful appearance. Three bags 
are needed to make a smock. The collar, 
cuffs and patch pockets can be of green, 
henna or delft blue linen or cotton. 


A charming but practical house dress 
with kimono sleeves is another work-time 
suggestion. The flour bag material-can be 
dyed or used as it is, with colored pockets 
and collar. 


When making these aprons for Christmas 
gifts, bridal showers or bazaars, they can 
be quickly and effectively decorated with 
conventional designs worked in outline, 
running or cross-stitch or with the popu- 
lar appliqued motifs. 


5479. Smock. Ladies’ sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches. 
Misses’ sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Size 16 requires three 
flour bags. Suitable for home, 
office or studio use, If natural 
color material is used, finish with 
collar, cuffs and patch pockets of 
colored linene or chambray. Very 
effective when dyed or tie-dyed. 
Price, 15c. 

Illustrated on opposite page 


5538. Ladies’ Apron. Medium 
size only. Requires one and a 
half flour bags. 8 yards of bias 
tape needed for binding all edges 
and around patch pockets. 
Price, 1Sc. 


Illustrated on opposite page 


5852. Domestic Science Apron 
and Head Band. With or with- 
out closed inserts at the sides. 
Sizes for ladies: small, medium, 
large and extra large. For 
juniors, 12, 14 and 16 years, 
Medium size requires 2% flour 
bags. Price, 15c. 


5882. Ladies’ Apron. Medium 
size only. Very easy to make. 
Requires 1 flour bag and % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting mate- 
rial for yoke, pockets, straps and 
sash. Straps crossed behind may 
be used instead of neck strap and 
sash if preferred. Price, 15c. 


6001. Ladies’ Apron Frock, 
Popular, ecasy-to-make mo 
Comes in 4 sizes: small, medi 
large and extra large. Medi 
size requires 3 flour bags 
% yard of 36-inch contrast 
material for collar and pock 
Slips over the head with only 
button needed. Kimono slec 
Width around hem about | 
yards, Price, 15¢. 


Let kiddies play hard 


Sackcloth and ashes are not being worn 
very much nowadays but sackcloth and 
sashes—that’s a different matter. Even 
the youngest can wear them and be in 
anything except a penitential mood. Each 
of the little frocks shown here, and many 
other styles besides, can be made out of 
ordinary flour bags. 


This material is particularly suitable for 


children’s wear because it will wash and_ 


iron perfectly and stand any number of 
hard tubbings.- One or two bags are 
needed for each frock or play-suit, depend- 
ing upon the size of the child and whether 
or not you want little knickers to match. 


In one instance, a quaint, Chinese-effect 
is had by making the frock collarless and 
binding the edges and armholes with a 
bright red binding. Chinese symbols em- 


Comes in $821. Child's Play Dress. Cut 
in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
Long or short sleeves. 2 flour 
bags needed for 4-year size, with 
ith bloomers. %4 yard contrasting 
material. Price, 15c. 


broidered in red make an appropriate 
decoration. 


Many ways to trim 

Other possibilities include combining the 
cloth with checked gingham or plain 
chambray for hem, yoke and sleeve bands, 
or using white Peter Pan collars and 
cuffs, buttonholed in red, green or blue. 
A large two-way pocket in this little boy's 
play-suit has an aggressive goose keeping 
guard over the treasure inside. 


The useful middy 
For the older child, the ever-useful middy 
blouse can be made of the flour bag mate- 
rial, dyed a French blue. Pattern 5500, 
not shown here, is a standard model, sizes 
6 to 16 years. Price, 15c. Size 10 requires 
two flour bags. 


5850. Girl's Dress. A simple, 
practical little style. Comes in 
S sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
One and a half flour bags needed 
for S-year size. Has kimono 
sleeves gathered into a band 
of contrasting material. Yoke 
matches sleeve bands. Closes in 
back. A dainty briar-stitch trim- 
ming makes an attractive finish 
for this type of frock. Price, 15c. 


Teach the Children to sew 


They can’t learn too soon to set simple stitches and make attractive little 
articles. Give them each a flour bag, a thimble and needle and thread 
and let them try their hands at this fascinating new past-time. Dolls, 
animals, bean bags and pot cloths are good for them to start on. 


Using flour bags is not only an economical way of teaching the children 
to sew, but it furnishes at the same time a practical, early lesson in thrift 


and conservation. 


or outline stitch. Price, 15c. 


Simple sewing and embroidery stitches are described 


and illustrated on pages 29 to 31 of this handbook. 


Keep the children in the sun as much 
as possible, wearing only a simple sun 
suit. Sun suits, or Sundies, as we call 
them, cost but a few cents apiece and 
are extremely simple to make. The flour 


6155, Sunsuit. Cut in 3 sizes: 
2, 3 and 4 years. Has separate 
blouse. One flour 


two suits with panties and sus- 
—. Buttonhole the edges. 
ice, 15¢, 


bag material is exceptionally suitable be- 
cause, not being dyed, it permits the free 
passage of the sun's rays. Avoid all tight 
bands. A_ lightweight brimmed hat 
should always be worn. 


5568. Girl's Sunsuit in Dutch 
effect. Three sizes: 6 months, 1 
and 2 years. 1% flour bags 
needed. Opens fat for ironing. 
Sleeve pattern included. Price, 
15. 


Year-round play suits 


4979. Girl's one-piece rompers. 
With or without sleeves. May 
be had in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Has drop seat and back 
closing. For contrasting cuffs 
and pockets, 34 yard of material 
is required. Buttonhole neck and 
lower edges of rompers to match. 


6156. Child's Rompers. Very 
easy to make. Sizes, 6 months, 
1 and 2 years, 1 bag and 24 
yards of binding needed. Price, 
1Sc. 
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5870. Little Girl's Dress. May 
be had in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 
2, 3 and 4 years. 1% flour bags 
and 2 yards of binding required. 
This frock is very casy to make 
and launder. Sleeves, neck and 
shoulders are bound and shoulder 
seams are then tacked together. 
Pockets of colored material cut 
out to resemble rabbits or cats 
are an amusing addition, Price, 


Nothing in a little boy's life quite cor- 
responds to what a pinafore is in a little 
girl's. A clean “pinny” slipped on when 
she’s dressed for best means she can play 
a little, but not hard enough to muss 
the pretty frock underneath, while a pina- 
fore put on after meal times signifies 
that she has grown up enough to be 
trusted with the important task of help- 
ing Mother wash the dinner things. 


She cannot have too many and she need 


When they 


want to help 


not have too few because they can be 
made for a few cents apiece from the 
simple pattern shown here. The pinafore 
shown above needs no pattern, It is cut 
in two pieces, joined together only on 
the shoulder seams. The neck, sides and 
bottom are buttonholed or bound with 
colored or checked gingham bias tape. 
Half-way down, front and back, are two 
two-inch slashes through which the sash 
is slipped. The sash may be of contrast- 
ing material or bound to match the sides. 


4828. Child's Apron. Sizes: 2. 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Cut in 2 
pieces. Extended ends of front 
fasten behind. Cut squirrel pock- 
ets out of contrasting material 
and work features in black out- 
Tine stitch. 5 yards of bias tape 
needed to bind completely. Price, 
15e. 


5845. Girl's Apron Frock with 
Bloomers. Sizes, 1 to $ years. 
Sides fasten with snaps to tabs. 
To bind apron completely requires 
5 yards of bias tape. To bind 
leg bands to match, an extra 2/3 
yard is needed. Price, 15c. 
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Three pretty pajamas 


5838. Child's One-piece Pajama 
Suit. Comes in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Has long or 
short set-in sleeves or may be 
sleeveless. Drop seat, 34 yard 
of contrasting material needed 


for facing front and neck. If 
front cannot be cut out of a 
single bag, a deep cuff of the 
contrasting material can be added 
Price, 15c. 


to the trousers. 


5838 


5287. Girl's Pajamas. This at- 
tractive slip-over pajama suit 
may be made out of four flour 
bags. It comes in 4 sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Can be 
made with or without sleeves. 
One-half yard of contrasting ma- 
terial required for facing sleeves, 
neck and pockets. Price, 15c. 
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5154. Women's Pajamas. Comes 
in 4 sizes; small, medium, large 
and extra large. Four flour bags 


required. Cuffs set on the trouser 
give additional length if neces- 
sary. The trousers may be made 
of dyed material; the coat has 
all edges bound with bias tape. 
Price, 15¢. 


Tasteful luncheon sets 


Gone are the days when the housewife 
spent a solid hour ironing a white linen 
table cloth into a state of glistening 
stiffness, or when a blob of gravy on the 
clean cloth was a domestic tragedy. For 
all except formal occasions the small 
family today sits down to a table laid 
with a tea cloth or with a centerpiece 
and individual place cloths, and napkins 
to match. The saving in labor is con- 
siderable as is the original cost and noth- 
ing need be -sacrificed in the way of 
attractive appearance. 


For everyday use, these clothes are easily 
made out of flour bags which almost any 
baker will sell for a few cents apiece. 
Two or three such cloths will make a 
complete set, depending on the size of the 
table. Use oblong centerpieces and tray 
cloths for an oblong table and round ones 
for a round table. 


Peasant colors effective 
One effective style is embroidered in 
peasant colors, bright red and blue. The 
edges are buttonholed with blue and a 
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simple cross-stitch design worked in each 
corner with the red and blue. A simple 
edging crocheted in cream-colored thread 
to match the cloth is another style. The 
border design is then worked in lazy 
daisy and outline stitch in pastel shades. 


Aplain hemstitched edge is a good finish, 
too, while for the breakfast room a col- 
ored border to match the color scheme 
is sufficient decoration with perhaps some 
simple insert of the color in the corners. 
The border for the tea cloth is about two 
inches wide, for the napkins, half an inch. 


Combined with lace 
Muffin and toast covers may be made to 
match the luncheon sets. Sideboard run- 
ners and tray cloths are treated in much 
the same fashion. A long sideboard run- 
ner is made by cutting one flour bag in 
half. One of the halves is cut in two 
again. These quarter sections are placed 
one on each end of the uncut half of the 
bag. Coarse lace is put all around the 
runner and inserted at the joins. This 

makes a runner two yards long. 


For your next party 


Card tables have a variety of uses when 
their green baize or leatherette surfaces 
are hidden with attractive covers. Plenty 
of covers is one of the secrets of a suc- 
cessful bridge party. Not only must there 
be a clean, smooth one on each table 
for playing, but the really fastidious 
hostess likes to put on fresh ones before 
refreshments are served. Again, when 
sewing on very delicate, perishable mate- 
rials, as party frocks and dainty lingerie, 
the card table can be covered this way 
and used as a work table. 


For Sunday suppers and for an informal 
tea or Sunday evening supper around the 
fire in the living room, nothing is simpler 
than to drag out the card table from its 
hall closet retreat, set it up, and cover it 
with a pretty cloth. 


There is no reason why the thrifty house- 
wife should not have a number of these 
always on hand since they can be very 
easily made at slight cost by using flour 
bags. Cut the bag to the size of your 
table top. The corners are usually 
snipped off in order to make the cover 
fit more tightly. The edges are bound 
with bias tape in some bright color or 
may be hemmed and buttonholed. Plain 
white tape is used for the ties. 


A touch of handwork 

The cover may be decorated in a number 
of ways. One is to appliqué to it a three- 
inch heart, spade, club and diamond cut 
out of some solid color bits of cotton 
you may have in your scrap bag. An- 
other is to cross-stitch some simple but 
effective design into cach corner. Still 
another idea is to insert crocheted medal- 
lions, but embroidery and decoration 
should be confined to the corners of card 
table covers as otherwise the cards are 
apt to catch in it. 

If you want napkins to go with the cover 
another flour bag will make nine twelve- 
inch ones which are buttonholed and 
decorated to match. 


Attention! 


Bazaar Workers 
A novel and fast selling bazaar 
booth is one displaying only 
articles made out of flour bags. 


These things cost little to make, 
are quickly worked, and sell 
rapidly because they are so prac- 
tical and can be reasonably 
priced. Try it for your next 
Church or Club bazaar. 


A clever cha 


Next time you are called on to help 
with a church or charity bazaar, suggest 
having a booth of articles made solely out 
of flour bags. Not only will the novelty 
of the idea attract attention but the 
extreme practicability of the articles will 
make them sell readily. The slight cost 
of material and the small amount of labor 
involved will enable you to sell them at 
more moderate prices. Interested persons 
can usually be found who, though unable 
to give their time, will donate the bags, so 
that the cost is practically nothing. 

Most of the articles shown in this book 
can be made for such a booth, but a 


few especially suitable ones are shown 
on these pages. 


For the traveler 
The suitcase set—a joy to the experi- 
enced traveler—consists of a cover for 
frocks or blouses, a pair of shoe cases, 
handkerchief, washcloth and glove cases. 
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ity bazaar idea 


All four may be made for about fifty cents, 
using two flour bags, two bolts of binding 
tape and a small piece of gum rubber for 
lining the washcloth case. 


Sure to sell 

The clothes pin apron takes one bag 
and two yards of binding. 

Four refrigerator bags such as shown 
here may be made from a single bag. The 
cross-stitch letters will be found in per- 
forated pattern No. 1000. Price, 15 cents. 
Or can be had in transfer patterns at 
almost any pattern counter. 


Collar and cuff sets are quick sellers. 
They may be buttonholed, embroidered 
with colored cross-stitch, edged with 
Chinese lace medallions or with a touch 
of hand work in the corners, or they may 
be strictly tailored with only pearl buttons 
for trimming. 


- - - and these 


Other articles that melt away on a 


bazaar booth table are yard-stick holders, 
removable covers for school books and 
telephone directories, combing jackets and 
handbags for sports wear. These are 
interlined with canvas. The front is 
embroidered, stenciled or adorned with 
filet appliqué. Clever handles are made 
by braiding strips of the material. 
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Clothes closets must be modern 


If you have been modernizing the rest 
of your home and neglecting the bedroom 
closets, here is your chance to bring them 
up-to-date at very little effort and less 
cost. Eleven flour bags will make you a 
complete set of three full-size garment 
covers, a four-pair shoe case and a per- 
sonal laundry bag. 


A home for shoes 

First, the shoe case. The kind that hangs 
on the inside of the closet door is the 
cleanest and most convenient way of keep- 
ing shoes off the floor where they get 
dusty and scuffed. - One bag, five yards 
of bias tape and two small brass or cellu- 
loid rings are all you need to make a 
case that would cost at least a dollar in 
any of the shops. 


Cut off a strip 32 by 22 inches and fold 
in half so that you have a piece 16 inches 
wide by 22 inches long. This is the 
back of the case. The pockets are made 
out of two strips of the cloth, each nine 
by thirty-six inches. The top edges 
should be bound with tape, which should 
be of some bright color, and the lower 
edge laid into four box pleats and then 
bound. The pockets are stitched down 


to the back, four inches apart. The outer 
edges of the case are then bound with 
tape all the way round. A narrow strip 
of the goods stitched about two inches 
from the top of the case holds the small 
strip of wood—a piece of old window blind 
slat will do—that keeps the case taut. 

Sew one of the celluloid rings at each 
top corner and the case is finished. It 
will hold four pairs of shoes. By slipping 
out the strip of wood, the case can be 
easily laundered. 


Keep out dust 


Then, the garment covers. 


When you open your closet door, do you 
see your best party frocks all jammed in 
with your everyday dresses, and dainty 
light voiles rubbing against heavy dark 
Street dresses? If so, start today and 
make a set of garment covers for every 
closet in the house—three at least for 
each member of the family. 


Flour bags afford excellent material for 
these covers because it is closely woven 
and will keep out the dust, is washable 
and inexpensive. 


Three bags will make a full-sized gar- 
ment case, Cut the three pieces of cloth to 


a width of twenty-seven inches. One of 
them, to be the front of the bag, is 
slashed up the middle to within six inches 
of the top. One slashed edge is faced 
back and the other has an extending 
facing to form a placket. Sew on snap 
fasteners at three-inch intervals. The top 
edges of the front and back are sloped 
down three inches to conform to the 
shape of the coat hanger, and are stitched, 
leaving an inch opening in the middle for 
the hook. 


The third flour bag is folded in half along 
the twenty-seven inch width, and the long 
edges sewn to the bottom of the other two 
pieces. The sides are then stitched up 
and the bag is complete except for the 
addition of a small pocket stitched on the 
inside to hold a perfumed sachet or a few 
moth balls. 


A bag apiece 
A personal laundry bag for every member 
of the family is one of the marks of a 
well-ordered household and when one as 
attractive as this can be made for as 
little as ten cents, there is no reason for 
not having them. 


A single sack, folded in half, is large 
enough for the ordinary laundry bag for 
Personal use. Two probably will be 
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needed if the bag is for household use, 
such as for sheets and tablecloths. This 
bag has several good features. The top is 
stitched closed, with a heading and a 
case for inserting a small rod or narrow 
slat of wood, such as are used for window 
blinds. 


Soiled articles are put in through the 
slash in front and taken out by undoing 
the flap at the bottom. The word “Laun- 
dry” may be worked in cross-stitch or the 
personal element can be emphasized by 
working the owner's initials (perforated 
pattern No. 1000. Price, 15 cents). The 
sides of the bag, the flap and the slashed 
opening are bound in colored bias tape. 


A Welcome Gift 


As a shower present for a bride, a Christ- 
mas gift for some housekeeping friend or 
as an addition to your. own working 
equipment, the kitchen set illustrated here 
is one of the happiest inspirations you 
could have. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple, useful or inexpensive to make. The 
set consists of six full-size dish towels, a 
large duster, a broom cover and a set 
of handy pot cloths. The cost of all the 
materials, including perforated embroidery 
design No. 2000 (price, 15 cents), which 
can be used many times, will be between 
fifty and seventy-five cents. 

Four empty flour bags are all the mate- 
rials you need, except some small bits of 
goods which you are sure to have on 
hand. The towels are made by cutting in 
half three of the sacks so that each towel 
is about 21 by 36 inches. The ends are 
hemmed and a simple and amusing design 
worked in simple outline stitch on one 
end, as shown in the illustration. 

The remaining flour bag is cut to make 
a cover to fit your broom, with a draw- 
string at the top, a good sized duster 
which may be either hemmed on the 
machine or buttonholed in colored mercer- 
ized thread, and a set of three or four 
pot cloths. These may be round or square 
and should have a generous layer of flan- 


nel or batting inside. The edges are 
bound with bias tape or buttonholed, 
while the centers can be decorated with 
gay gingham appliqué from bits of goods 
which the scrap bag can be made to yield. 
Rings or loops should be added for hang- 
ing them up. 

Dish towels and dusters made this way 
are especially satisfactory as they do not 
have the sizing of new material and are, 
therefore, easier to “break in.” 


No Waste 


There is no waste to sewing with 
flour bags. In making curtains, 
luncheon sets, quilts, card table 
covers, garment covers and laun- 
dry bags, the entire bag is used. 
Small pieces left over from cut- 
ting out dresses, aprons and 


rompers can be utilized in mak- 
ing a variety of useful articles, 
such as pot cloths, collars and 
cuffs, bibs, book covers and tray 
cloths. Very small pieces of odd 
sizes can be cut into small snips 
and are better than bran or saw- 
dust in stuffing dolls and animals. 


Perforated pattern 
No. 


Price 15 cents 


Old-fashioned needlework 


Needlework, like history, tends to repeat 
itself. Now we find ourselves back again 
doing the old quilting and patchwork our 
grandmothers did so beautifully. For 
real comfort, make flour bag cushions 
that can be thumped and squeezed and 
thrown about and then come out of the 
wash looking like new. Combine them 
with odds and ends of gingham, chambray 
and other cotton pieces you may have on 
hand. Use mercerized thread. A thin 
sheet of cotton wadding placed underneath 
the cloth will give more of a quilted effect. 
The oblong cushion is boxed, with sides 
of the same material as the appliqued 


motifs in the center, The moon-shaped 
pillow has a narrow ruffle to match the 
center design, while the square nursery 
pillow is sure to win youthful hearts. 


For the child’s bedspread use two bags 
and a yard and a half of checked ging- 
ham. Cut out eighteen 6-inch squares 
of flour bag material and outline the nur- 
sery figures, perforated pattern No. 4000. 
Price, 15 cents. Assemble them checker- 
board fashion with eighteen similar squares 
of gingham. Line the back with one anda 
half flour bags. Put a 6-inch folded 
border of the gingham all the way round. 


Be your own decorator 


Do you need curtains? 


No set of curtains in the house is so apt 
to be neglected as those in the kitchen. 
They are the first to get soiled and the 
last to receive attention, on the general 
grounds that “anything does for the 
kitchen.” Yet that is where the houst- 
wife spends a good many of her waking 
hours and should therefore have bright, 
attractive surroundings. 


Have at least two pairs for the kitchen 
so that you can put up clean ones on a 
moment's notice. Two bags will usually 
make a pair. 


Putting a two-inch fold of gingham or 
percale around three sides is a pretty 
trimming and will give extra length and 
width if these are needed. Tie-backs to 
match are a useful and popular addition. 


There are several other ways of finish- 
ing the curtains. You may bind the edges 
with bias tape, or buttonhole them, add- 
ing a quickly worked and effective design 
in outline stitch, Or you can simply hem 
them and put some quaint appliqué de- 
sign at the bottom, using up scraps of 
goods you have about the house. Sewing 
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brass or celluloid rings to the back of the 
hem at the top, in place of a casing for the 
rod, will make the curtains easier to draw. 


The same kind of curtains are equally 
suitable for the bathroom and nursery. 
In the case of the children’s room, ap- 
pliqué or work in simple outline stitch 
the animals or nursery rhyme figures that 
children enjoy so much. Quilts, cushions, 
bureau runners and chair covers to match 
may also be made out of the flour bags 
and will transform a dull, characterless 
bedroom into a place of charm and dis- 
tinction, 


A dainty dresser 


A vanity table for the guest room or for 
Sweet Sixteen’s own boudoir is a really 
attractive piece of furniture that can be 
made at home. Expert workmanship and 
expensive materials are not required. Any 
man at all handy with tools ought to be 
able to make the frame, or else it can be 
made by any local carpenter. It consists 
simply of four sturdy legs and a kidney- 
shaped top. No drawers are needed, but 
a shelf will be found useful. 


The drapery is made out of four or five 
flour bags and a yard of contrasting mate- 
rial. Apple green glazed chintz is a 
happy choice or some figured cotton goods 
or checked gingham. The top and the 
apron are first decorated in conventional 
or floral designs either by stenciling or, 
simpler, by appliquéing motifs cut out of 
cretonne. First cut out a piece of mate- 
rial to ft the top, stretching it tightly 
in place by means of thumb tacks. 


The apron should be made just the 
height of the table. If there is to be a 
shelf, leave the drapery open in front but 
slightly overlapping. Instead of a hem, 
stitch a narrow strip of the glazed chintz 
around the bottom. Lay this apron in 
even pleats, around the frame, again using 
thumb tacks because you will Want to 
take it off for washing. Another narrow 
strip of the chintz is put tightly around 
the edge to cover the raw edges, and for 
this a few gilt upholstery tacks are 
needed. 


Plate glass cut to fit the top is rather 
costly, but double strength window glass 
will be as satisfactory and costs very little. 
The mirror should be of a good shape but 
need not have an expensive frame. An 
inexpensive one can be enameled apple 
green to match the chintz. 


In the same way, an attractive little 
bench may be painted and the seat cov- 
ered with chintz, held down by a narrow 
band and some of the gilt tacks. 


Hooked rugs in vogue 


The popular hooked rug can be made as 
well with flour bags as with wool, and 
costs less. Dye the bags (see page 3) 
without removing the stamping. Cut into 
strips one-third inch wide. It is not nec- 
essary to sew or tie the ends together. 
Use a coarse hooking needle. 


A Novel Shower 


How about a flour bag shower? 
Get the bride’s friends together, 
asking each one to bring a couple 
of flour bags with her. Then go 
through this book and make out 
a list of your gifts and divide 


the work up among you. One 
or two afternoons of sewing and 
chatting over the tea cups will 
produce a small hope chest full 
of lovely useful gifts to present 
at the shower. 


Summer cottages may be charming 


A cottage in the woods, mountains or 
seaside is tucked away in the back of 
almost every family’s dreams. Much of 
the furniture can be made by the man 
who is at all handy with the hammer and 
saw, or can be bought second-hand and 
painted, if the attic back home doesn’t 
yield us enough treasures. 


When it comes to the smaller furnish- 
ings, they must be able to stand lots of 
hard wear, be suniast and easily laun- 


On a Motor Trip 


dered. A few dozen used flour bags will 
make a great variety of articles especially 
suitable for the summer home. 

Curtains are one of the first considera- 
tions. They are trimmed with appliqued 
or stenciled designs, or with a border of 
contrasting material. Small brass rings 
are sewed on, because the curtains are 
drawn to at night to avoid the need of 
window shades. 


A variety of uses 

Cupboards for dishes, utensils and per- 
sonal effects are made out of crates and 
covered, sides and front, with curtains, 
similarly decorated or dyed. The table- 
cloth and napkins have borders of checked 
gingham, and can be safely boiled to re- 
move stains. 

Then there are pillows to be made, and 
perhaps a runner or two, not to mention 
a goodly supply of dusters, dish and face 
towels, all of which are made out of 
the used bags. 


When it comes to personal apparel, the 
flour bag kitchen apron, described in the 
front pages of this book, is admirably 
suited to summer cottage wear. 


All for the baby 


Up-to-date Baby Buntings are not nec- 
essarily wrapped in rabbit skins. A quilted 
crib cover like the one shown here, with 
two alert pink or blue bunnies standing 
guard on it, answers the purpose just 
as well. The vogue for quilted things is 
particularly keen right now only instead 
of the old-laborious quilting which re- 
quired a frame to work on and the tiniest 
of fine stitches, present-day quilting has 
been much simplified. 


The materials required for making this 
attractive baby’s quilt are two flour bags, 
three-quarters of a yard of wool batting, 
half a yard of plain gingham, pink or 
blue, and mercerized embroidery twist to 
match. Use perforated pattern No. 5000. 
Price, 15 cents. Ordinary sheet wadding 
will do, but the kind that comes already 
quilted to cheesecloth will be casier to 
work on and will Jaunder well. 


Quilting goes quickly 


The bunnies are first cut out of the ging- 
ham and appliqued to the stamped cloth. 
The eyes are embroidered in black. Then 
the wadding is pinned or basted to the 
top and the quilting is begun, always 
working from the inside outwards. A 
fairly short running stitch is used going 
all the way through the wool sheeting. 
When the quilting is done, use the second 
flour bag to make the back and bind all 
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the edges with a two-inch fold of the 
gingham. 

A small baby pillow to match, only 
worked without the wool lining, can be 
made out of the strips left over from 
cutting out the crib cover. 


Amusing bibs 


Milk and mush take on quite an air of 
military authority when three wooden 
cross-stitch soldiers stand on guard to see 
that they are all eaten up, while not even 
the fussiest child can help eating a heavy 
meal with such an imposing array of 
elephants in front of him. One bag will 
make three bibs, one cover and a small 
animal pillow. The beauty of these arti- 
cles is that they can be washed any 
number of times, or even boiled, and only 
grow softer and whiter with time. 


Before the sandman comes 


To pass long hours 


Making scrapbooks for disabled sol- 
diers, and crippled children is a happy 
inspiration for the church society, girls’ 
Jub or neighborhood group that would 
like to undertake some project that did 
not cost anything. These books are 
light weight, pliable and will stand a 
lot of handling. 

A single flour bag will make a 
24-page book, size 10x12 inches. The 
edges are left raw or may be pinked. 

Choose an attractive colored maga- 
zine picture for the cover. The con- 
tents may include the series parts of a 
complete novel, or a composite of short 
stories, jokes, puzzles and verse. 


Here is a trio of friends who can be 
counted on to stay by one until the 
sandman’s inevitable arrival. They are 
not much on looks perhaps, but their 
loyalty at such times can be depended 
on and they can stand a terrific amount 
of abuse without a whimper. 

Now these three enterprising animals 
are really changelings, having been in 
a former existence nothing more than 
lowly flour bags. 


For children, make the material as 
varied as possible, including not only 
magazine clippings but valentines, pic- 
tures to be colored with crayons and 
simple “hidden object pictures.” 


Take Along Bean Bags 


Bean bags will keep the children 
happy for hours. Make them out of 
scraps of the bags left over from mak- 
ing other articles. The bags can be 


worked in outline stitch to take amus- The quintet shown above are from 
ing forms. A target for the bags is transfer patterns similar to those to be 
easily slipped in the handbag and can had at the pattern counter. The fea- 
be set up when the children get restive tures are worked in colored outline 
on a day’s outing at the beach, The stitch. If buttons are used for eyes, 
edges and openings are bound with sew them on extremely firm. If the 
bias tape and the numbers are made dolls are dressed, use old scraps of silks 
out of the same tape stitched flat. and cotton goods for dressing the dolls. 
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help to home dressmakers 


Wie eat, mea! tee Seas nS aeanut fet, done bet com, sing 
Two flour bage segeired iilur usa ien Seni knows that sinking feeling that comes, even 
form, fit carefully and snugly. Stitch very {ter years of experience, as she picks up the 
closely. Price, 15c. scissors to cut into yards of costly, shimmering 
silk, especially if she is using the pattern for 
the first time. 

Cutting the pattern out first in used flour bags 
will forestall many such a tragedy. In using 
them simply for try-out patterns, it is not neces- 
sary to remove the stamping. They should be 
ironed smooth for successful pattern cutting. 
After cutting out the pattern on this cloth, pin 
or baste the parts together and have a fitting. 
The alterations are made and the pattern laid 
out on the material from which the garment is 
to_be made. 

In cutting exceedingly fragile and thin mate- 
rials, such as chiffon, pin or baste the goods to 
the flour bag material to keep the thin material 
from slipping out of place. 


A second “‘you”’ 


In making linings to go over a dress form of 
the pneumatic type, use Pattern 4372 for cuttin; 
the lining out of the flour bag material Fe, | 
have it properly fitted to you, with a high neck 
line and no sleeves. Stitch very firmly. When 
this lining is put over the case of the pneumatic 
form and the form is then blown up, an exact 
model of your figure is reproduced, which is an 
inestimable help to the home dressmaker. O 
of these linings may be made for each feminine 
member of the family and put on the form as 
occasion requires. 
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(PATTERN ORDER BLANK) 


The Hi tes the gs eon Institute, 
11 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. > 
Please send me fy: following patterns: 


. (samos) (1Se each) 


(PATTERN ORDER BLANK) 


Pattern Dept. 

The Household Science Institute, 

11 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me the following patterns: 


(PATTERN ORDER BLANK) 


Pattern Dept. 
The Household Science Institute, 
11 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me the following patterns: 


Important Sewing Stitches 


Five ordinary but important stitches in 
sewing are the Basting Stitch, the Run- 
ning Stitch, the Back Stitch, the Over- 
aie Stitch and the Hem or Slanting 

ite! 


The Basting Stitch is used in preparing 


material and joining parts of garments 
for sewing. 3 


Basting Stitches may be divided into 
three classes: Crosswise, Regular and 
Irre a Crosswise are run diag- 
onally, and are best for inter-linings, such 
as canvas, T lar are formed by 
long, even stitches, and are required on 
con that need to be held firm. The 
rregular consist of one long and several 
shorter ones, and are suitable for hems 
and parts that do not require to be firm. 


REGULAR BASTING 


~~ - 


IRREGULAR 


_ 


:* CROSSWISE 


hin a sa 


RUNNING STITCH 


Running Stitches are rts 


4 good on 
where there is little strain, for tu k 
plaiting, cording, shirring or trimmings. 


BACK STiTcH 
—_ 


Back Stitches take the place of machine 
Sewing. They are formed by taking a 
backward stitch on the upperside of the 
material, and a stitch on the underside 
again as long. A Half Back Stitch may 


made by taking the back stitches onl; 
one-half a. ae 4 


OVER-CASTING 


Over-Casting is employed to finish raw 
edges or seams so as to keep them from 
fraying. The stitches.are made over the 
edge of the seam from right to left. 


The Slanting of Hem Stitches are made 
very small and slanted, and should not 
show on the right side. Hems are made 
by folding the material twice, the first 
fold to be as narrow as possible, and the 
second of a width suitable to the style 
of the work. 


Hems ma: 


be Faced, Rolled, Slip 
Stitched or 


arrow Basted. 


A Faced Hem is made where material 
is scant, or where not advisable to use 
the material itself. It may be used 
on straight or bias cloth, and be of self 
or contrasting material. 


A Rolled Hem is narrow and need not 
be basted. The Basted Hem may be of 
any width, but must be basted, then 
sewed. 


SUIP-STITCH HEM. 


A Slip Stitch Hem is good for woolens, 
velvet, crepe or silk where stitches should 
not show at all. The hem is basted, and 
the thread is fastened under the first 
fold; then one or two stitches are made 
on the first fold of the hem, and a little 
beyond these one or two stitches are 
made on the material. The stitches 
should be straight with the thread of the 
cloth so as not to be visible. 
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A French Seam is employed to make a Cording is made in the same way as 


neater finish on the inside of the gar- 
ment. It is made by joining the two 
Pieces in a running seam, on the right 
side, cutting it closely, turning and bast- 
ing the cut edge and stitching again, on 
the wrong side. 


To make a Fell Seam, stitch same as run- 
ning seam, trim off on one edge only, 
turn in, baste and stitch the remaining 
edge down flat. 


For a Welt Seam, stitch as usual, press 
He free edges over to one side and stitch 
at. 


phi esse as) 


To make a Lap Seam, fold over the 
of the material in tuck effect, to ny 
width desired, and baste, then stitch. 


GATHERS 


\ 


Gathers are formed by a running stitch, 
with which the material may be drawn 
into any desired space. 


Shirrings consist of a number of rows of 
oe either on tucked or plain ma- 
terial. 
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shirring or gathering. Fold the material 
in tuck effect over a cord and stitch with 
a running stitch. 


Ruffling is hemming widths of material 
and gathering on the one edge. 


Ruching is made like ruffling, but usually 
is not wide, and is hemmed on both edges 
and gathered or pleated at the center. 


To Bind Seams, use a small running 
stitch, holding the tape or other binding 
down over the seam edge, while sewing. 


To cut a true bias band or fold, fold 
your material on a true bias, that is, 
cornerwise, so that the selvage falls on 
line even with the cut edges. 


The fold is the bias; cut through the 
fold, and measure the strips desired, so 
as to have them of even width. It is 
well to mark the width with chalk or 

ncil every few inches, and then rule a 
line to connect the markings. Now join 
the ends of the material together, so that 
the zeit ped meet. Press rhe een 

n, and then begin to cut on the ru 
EA round and round. You will have a 
long bias strip. 


Simple Embroidery Stitches 


BUNA i 


Hemstitching—Is used on linen and 


5 . : for various kind of dainty work. Draw 
Chain Stitch—Resembles links ina chain threads and baste a hem down even 
and is made loose. Hold the material with the outer thread drawn, Hide knot 


over the index finger of the left hand; in se of goods. ee under the 
begin with a small knot; work toward ‘¢Sited group of threads, bring it over 
you, Abrimaiaaaaite We htrces Pander: the thread so as to form a loop around 


each group, then make a plain slant stitch 
neath, Hold the thread to the left with between groups so as to hold the loop 
the thumb. Put the needle into the same firmly. The work is done from left to 


place from where it came out, and then tight and the same number of threads 
make a stith through the stitch and She "ied, for cach group, s0 as to make 
over the thread. Each new stitch must 

be made with the needle inside the loop 
of the foregoing stitch, and into exactly 
the same place from which the thread 
came, with the same amount of material 
on the needle at each stitch. Fasten on 
wrong side with a back stitch. 


French Knots are made as follows: With 
the knot of the thread on the wrong side 
of the material, draw the thread through, 

* winding it over the needle end two or 
more times, insert the needle again into 
the material and draw it through, thus 
forming the knot. 


Catstitching forms a sort of seam finish; 1 

it is made with a slanting stitch from left } 

to right, with a short stitch from right 

to left, having the needle point in the di- 

rection opposite to the direction of the RJ 

thread; draw out the needle and continue 

the slanting and short stitch alternately. ‘The Blanket Stitch—Has a single purled 
edge and is worked from the left-hand 
side to the right. Begin on the wrong 
side of the material with two small 
stitches. Point the needle toward the 
left and take the little stitches % of an 
inch above the edge of the material. Bring 
the needle through to the right side, with 
the needle toward you. Hold the thread 
ects er anler ic = insert ree 
Feather Stitch—To make it, start at a needle, inch to the right, on a line 
Point farthest from you, and bring the With the first stitch, but do not fan 
needle up through the material, make a the thread too tight. Fasten the on 
short stitch in the direction in which you Y Putting the needle through to the 
NP agen oe diy te em stitches to the left. Care should Be ies 
through. Make RA second stitch in the mo gl rragedl ip Lonp fo tepeniaal and 
Opposite direction, and so slanted that it fastening even. Varying the depth of 
will be the reverse of the stitch just made. the stitches makes an attractive design. 
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Make These Attractive and Practical 


Things 


Mh 
yay 


HE Household Science Institute is a non-profit organiza- 

tion working to promote a higher standard of living in 
American homes. Its work is largely one of research and 
education. 


This handbook on the uses of flour bags has been prepared 
by the Institute as one of its educational projects and is 
offered to homemakers, sewing instructors, home demonstra- 
tion agents, club leaders and other interested groups to show 
what can be done with what is apt to be regarded as a waste 
material. The patterns listed in this book are particularly 
adapted for use with flour bags. For your convenience, they 
may be purchased through the Household Science Institute 
pattern department at fifteen cents apiece. In ordering pat- 
terns, send the order blank or write to Pattern Department, 
The Household Science Institute, 11 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For further information on the uses of flour bags or 
when writing on other matters, address The Household Science 
Institute, Suite 1614, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of Flour and Feed Bags 


Aprons 

Smocks 

House dresses 
Beach coats 
Combing jackets 
Pajamas 
Rompers 
Children’s aprons 
Sunsuits 

Middies 

Mattress covers 
Card table covers 
Luncheon sets 
Tray cloths 

Jelly strainers 
Handkerchiefs 
Table runners 
Garment covers 
Laundry bags 
Shoe cases 
Broom covers 
Pot cloths 

Dish towels 
Dusters 
Bedspreads 
Pillows 

Curtains 

Pillow cases 
Ironing board covers 
Vanity table drapes 
Crib covers 
Toast pockets 
Bibs 

Stuffed animals 
Dolls 
Refrigerator bags 
Suitcase sets 
Broom covers 
Collar and cuff sets 
Handbags 
Yardstick holders 
Book covers 
Scrap books 
Dress form linings 
Hooked rugs 
Muffin covers 
Bean bags 


